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snakes. Finally, says one of his biographers, Jocelyn, 
Abbot of Rushen in 1187, he established a Bishopric with 
its seat in the islet, and appointed his disciple Germanus 
as Bishop. 


The Saint’s visit to Man is questioned; but the 
Island’s nearness to Ulster must very early have attracted 
missionaries from his headquarters in Down. Patrick’s 
great popularity with the Manx in pre-Reformation times 
is exemplified in the two parish churches dedicated to him, 
and the numerous keeills (chapels), holy wells and other 
places bearing his name. 


When in the eighth century the Scandinavian Vikings 
came southward to raid in the Irish Sea St. Patrick’s Isle 
must have been one of their first objects of attack. But a 
statement in the Annals of Ulster that, in 797-798, Inis- 
patrick was burnt by the heathen and the shrine of St. 
Dochonna plundered by them, is now claimed to refer to 
another Inis-patrick off the coast of Dublin. 


The clay, sod and timber buildings erected in the islet 
before the ninth century vanished long ago. The earliest 
datable remains are those of the tenth century Round 
Tower and, near by, St. Patrick’s Church of the tenth 
and eleventh. 


Magnus Barefoot. 


The Manx islet first appears in the native records in 
the time of Magnus Barefoot. The Norwegian King came 
with a great fleet to assert his sovereignty over the Scottish 
islands and Man; and Godred Crovan, who had not long 
established his kingdom of Man and the Isles, was forced 
to submit, and died on Islay in 1095. 


When Magnus arrived in Man in 1098 he was greatly 
attracted by its fertility, in contrast with the Hebrides, and 
by its military value as a jumping off point for his projected 
attack on Ireland. He therefore strengthened his hold upon 
it by erecting forts at three strategic points. One of them 
was probably St. Patrick’s Isle, where he also built a 
residence. 


The strongholds of his period were usually constructed 
of great wooden beams or piles, from which came their 
name of “ peels”. A peel was set upon a mound, natural or 
artificial, and surrounded by a moat and palisaded earth 
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bank ; and since trees of the size required for the work were 
not to be found in Man he compelled the men of Galloway 
to fell timber there and transport it to the Island. 


The Peel. 


Magnus was slain in Ulster in 1103, and Godred 
Crovan’s son, Olaf I, came back from exile; but the fort, 
which the Norwegian king had erected in St. Patrick’s Isle, 
was still standing in 1260, and bequeathed its name to the 
castle of stone which succeeded it. This was long known 
as “The Peel” and in the seventeenth century, “ Castle 
Peel ”’. 


Its position and defensive strength made it a very 
desirable headquarters for the maritime kingdom of the 
Manx Kings of the Godred Crovan dynasty. Godred II died 
there in 1187, his body being later removed to Iona; and 
Olaf II in 1237. 


In 1226, after Olaf II had driven his brother, Reginald I, 
from the throne, the victor’s fleet lay in its winter quarters 
in the harbour under the lee of the Hill and St. Patrick’s 
Isle, together with the vessels of his Manx chiefs. There, in 
from the open sea under cover of darkness, came Reginald 
with five galleys ; and soon the midnight sky was red with 
the flames from Olaf’s unguarded war-boats. 


Two years later the long feud between the two brothers 
ended in a battle at Tynwald, when Reginald, who had 
regained control of the kingdom for a short time, was 
defeated and slain. A man of vigour and resolution, he 
is described by the Orkneyinga Saga as the greatest Viking 
of the age, who at one period had for three winters lain 
ov in his warships, without once coming under “a smoky 
rafter ”’. 


St. German’s Cathedral. 


When Olaf II became King in 1226 his supporter, Simon, 
became Bishop of Sodor, Sodor comprising the Hebrides, the 
other smaller western islands of Scotland and Man*. To 
him is attributed the oldest part of Bishop’s Court where he 


* The title “Sodor and Man” was first used in the seventeenth century 
when it was forgotten that Man was included in Sodor. 


The full title of the See, at the present day, is “ Bishop of the Isle 
of Man, of Sodor, of Sodor and Man, and of Sodor of Man”. 
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died in 1247, and the Chancel of St. German’s Cathedral, a 
church the building of which was spread over two hundred 
years. 


In 1257 Magnus, the last King of the native dynasty, 
made a gift of St. Patrick’s Isle to the Church, the seat of 
the government having moved to Castle Rushen. But the 
claim of the Church to the whole islet seems always 
to have been challenged, and to have been confined in 
practice to the two churches of St. Patrick and St. German 
and their auxiliary buildings to the north of the Cathedral. 


Even these were sometimes in secular hands and, in 
1365, when the second Sir William Montacute was Lord of 
Man, the Bishop of Sodor is found seeking to recover “ his 
cathedral church and precincts ”, which were then occupied 
by the Lord’s garrison. He was not immediately successful, 
for eleven years later the islet was still under the control of 
the Lord’s Constable. 


Sir William Le Scroop. 


The Manx suffered cruelly from attacks and occupa- 
tions by Scots, English, Irish and French, particularly 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and 
although Magnus Barefoot’s peel was succeeded by a 
gate-house with its curtain wall in the time of the second 
Sir William Montacute, Lord of Man (1333-1392), the Peel 
islet shared in the general devastation and slaughter which 
accompanied the raids. 


One of the last Scottish plundering expeditions on a 
large scale occurred in 1388; and when Sir William Le 
Scroop, Montacute’s successor, obtained the Lordship in 
1392, he found that religious observances had long ceased in 
the gutted cathedral. He immediately applied to the Pope 
fora 


“‘ Licence to build a castle in the place commonly called 
Patrykys holm, near and belonging to the church of 
Sodor situate in his kingdom, whose buildings have 
been destroyed by the invasion of enemies of the 
kingdom and cannot, through the slenderness of its 
means, be repaired, whereby divine worship has been 
almost utterly diminished and divine offices have for 
a long time not been celebrated. He intends to repair 
the church to which the castle will serve as a 
defence.” 
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Le Scroop also freed himself from a vow to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, by promising to devote the expenses 
of the journey to the work of reparation. 


In addition to making St. German’s usable again he 
strengthened the fortress of the Montacutes by rebuilding 
the turret beside the foot of the steps leading up to the 
Castle entrance, heightening portions of the Gatehouse and 
the curtain wall associated with it, and adding a rectangular 
tower to the wall at a point above the present causeway. 


The Stanley Lords. 


After Le Scoop’s death in 1399 Man fell into the hands 
of the English King Henry IV who, in 1405, granted its 
sovereignty to Sir John Stanley, and he and his descendants 
were Lords of the Isle for three hundred and sixty years. 


They increased the defences of Castle Peel, in 
anticipation of attacks by the Scots and French, who 
were at enmity with the Stanleys’ suzerain Lord — the 
English King — and at the end of the fifteenth century had 
completed the circumvallation of the islet by continuing 
the red sandstone curtain with a wall of quarried slate. 


Later, about 1540, the approach to the harbour was 
guarded by the construction of the Round Fort, with 
embrasures for three guns. It is situated outside the 
north-east corner of the Castle, and at the base of the 
present breakwater. The Half-moon Battery immediately 
west of the Cathedral belongs to the same period. 


The Garrison. 


The strength of the garrison varied. In 1593 it was 36; 
in 1660, 80; in 1765, 13; and could always be increased in 
time of peril by calling upon the Parish Captains to supply 
detachments from their militia companies. In a sudden 
emergency a bell was rung and the mustering drum beaten. 
In 1610, when the Malew men failed to respond to similar 
signals from Castle Rushen, the Deemsters and Keys deemed 
that those who ignored the call “were worthy of present 
death ”’. 


Until firearms came into common use the regular 
soldiers had to provide their own arms, which included 
bow and arrows, sword and buckler, and doublet or 
haubergeon. They had also to have saddle and spurs, for 
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their duties sometimes took them into the countryside. A 
thrifty regulation ordered that the arms of a soldier who 
died were to remain in the Armoury for the defence of the 
Castle. 


When not on duty the soldiers lived at their own houses, 
in or near the little settlement, called Holmtown or Peel- 
town, which grew up at the mouth of the Neb. In stormy 
weather at high tide the channel crossing between mainland 
and islet was often perilous ; and relief soldiers were ordered 
to report in the Castle the night before they were to take 
their turn, and remain there a night after it was finished, “ in 
respect of the Tide falling out uncertainly ; and for more 
ecleeuete of the Castle, being nearer our Enemies the Red 

anks ”’. 


It was fear of the Red Shanks — the kilted Scots — that 
gave rise to the fifteenth century decree “that all Scots 
avoid (i.e., leave) the Land with the next vessel that goeth 
in to Scotland, upon pain of forfeiture of their goods, and 
their bodies to prison”. From this expression of disapproval 
has sprung the modern fiction that, according to the old 
Manx law, Scots were to be shot on sight. 


For administrative purposes the Stanley Lords divided 
their Island Kingdom into two parts, the eight northern 
parishes having Peel Castle as their centre. The land 
occupiers, who were generally the owners, paid a feudal 
rent to the Lord. Until the seventeenth century the dues 
were paid in goods, and periodically beeves, sheep, pigs and 
other live stock, grain and turf for burning, were delivered 
at Peel to the Lord’s Receiver. His receipt for a payment 
was the half of a split tally stick on which the amount had 
been notched. 


To the Castle, too, came the ‘‘ Castle Maze ”’ of herring 
— every fisherman surrendering, with bad grace, one maze 
out of every five.* 


The absentee Lords soon found that the officials they 
sent from England needed supervision ; and they drew up 
stringent rules of management. Food rations and other 
garrison allowances were carefully limited; and every 
Saturday the Comptroller, who was responsible for the 
Lord’s finances, rode over from Castletown, and having 


* A maze or mease equals 620 fish. 
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assembled the steward, cook, brewer and baker, charged 
them on their oaths to give a true account of the past week’s 
expenses. 


The Civil War. 


The Castle figured prominently in the Civil War, when 
the seventh Earl of Derby—the Stanlagh Mooar, “the 
Great Stanley’’—held the Island for King Charles. 
Barracks were erected within the walls and the defences 
strengthened. 


In July, 1643, when there was fear of a rising of the 
harassed and discontented Manx, the Earl called a meeting 
of Council, Keys and people, at Creg Malin Green on the 
sea brows, in full view of the Castle, with its silent threat of 
prison for the disaffected. On the Island, too, he had a 
strong force of English troops ready to intervene in case of 
trouble. He had studied his Machiavelli to good purpose, 
and by clever and unscrupulous tactics he not only 
prevented open rebellion, but cajoled the assembly into 
granting him plenary powers. 


These obtained, he seized the popular leader, Edward 
Christian, and imprisoned him without trial in the Castle. 
Christian, a relative of the famous Illiam Dhone, had been 
a sea captain trading to the East Indies, and later in the 
suite of the Duke of Buckingham. He had gained the 
favour of the Earl who made him Deputy-Governor and 
Commander of the Island forces. Lord Derby now quoted 
against him a Manx saying: “ When the hand ceases to 
give the tongue ceases to praise” ; and charged him with 
advocating popular elections, encouraging mutinous 
assemblies and scheming to seize “‘ Castle Peel, the chief 
fort and garrison of the Island ”’. 


In December of the same year Christian was illegally 
tried before the Keys whom the Earl had terrorised by 
threats of imprisonment and loss of estates. The Stanlagh 
Mooar was, however, cheated of the death sentence which 
he desired, for the Keys courageously refused to return a 
verdict involving capital punishment. Instead they found 
Christian guilty of seditious and tumultous behaviour and 
worthy of severe fine and imprisonment. 


He was confined in Peel Castle until the taking of the 
Island by the Parliamentary army in 1651; was re-committed 
in 1660 and died in the Castle a year later. He was a 
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remarkable man, with democratic ideas in advance of his 
times. But his conduct and aims have remained in doubt: 
for he made no defence at his trial, and no sympathetic or 
unbiased commentary on his actions has come down from 
his time. 


In 1651 when the Manx militia under their Parish 
Captains rose against the Stanley regime the Northside 
companies, led by Radcliffe of Gordon, beseiged the Castle, 
and gained entrance through sallyports and embrasures 
left open by sympathisers within the walls. But the 
success of the countrymen was shortlived; one of their 
captains was mortally wounded and they were driven out 
again. A few weeks later the Island was occupied by an 
English expeditionary force. On November 3rd the Peel 
garrison surrendered and were granted quarter. 


The Revestment. 


In 1765 by an Act of Revestment the British Crown 
took over the Lordship of Man, and the reigning monarch 
became Lord of Man. The garrison soldiers were with- 
drawn, and the various activities of the Castle life — 
brewing, baking, forging, etc.— ceased. The use of the 
islet became a perquisite of the Governor, and sheep 
browsed on the grass springing up between the deserted 
buildings. 


At the end of the Napoleonic Wars a belated attempt 
was made to restore the defences of the Castle; and, in 
1814, an Engineer Officer named Holloway erected a 
battery for two guns inside the north-east wall. 


For a quarry he used, without compunction, the build- 
ings north of the Cathedral — the Bishop’s and Lord’s apart- 
ments, the Captain’s house, etc. — pulling down walls and 
tearing out quoins, jambs and facings. According to some 
accounts even the Cathedral itself did not escape spoilation. 
But the Battle of Waterloo in 1815 reduced the urgency of 
the work and in 1816 Governor Smelt complained that no 
guns had yet been mounted. 


Thirty years later, when European affairs again caused 
alarm, the authorities once more turned their attention to 
re-armament, and in April, 1846, it was announced in the 
Press that “the fortification of Peel Castle is rapidly 
progressing. The arrival of several guns is expected 
soon.” 
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A nineteenth century guardhouse built near the 
battery is now used as a museum and contains an 
interesting little collection of worked prehistoric flints, 
early Christian monumental stones and other relics 
having association with the islet and the neighbourhood 
of Peel. 


Public interest in St. Patrick’s Isle which had grown 
during the nineteenth century was stimulated by the 
foundation of the Manx Society in 1858, and the appoint- 
ment of H. B. Loch as Lieutenant-Governor in 1863. His 
sympathetic concern for the fate of the buildings on the 
islet resulted in a grant for the clearing and preservation 
of the Cathedral ruins, and the beginning of a period of 
systematic care for the Castle remains. 


In 1902 King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra visited 
the Castle. 


In 1928 King George V gave approval to the transfer 
of Peel Castle, Castle Rushen and the Tynwald Hill and 
Green, from the Crown to the Manx Government on behalf 
of the people of the Isle of Man. 


THE CASTLE — DESCRIPTION 
The Approach. 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century St. Patrick’s 
Isle could be approached only by water, though it was said 
in 1726 that ‘ Natives tucking up their clothes under their 
arms and plucking off their shoes and stockings frequently 
wade it at low tide”. 


Visitors by boat were conveyed to the foot of steps 
which were set in the rock and rose from the water edge 
to the Castle gate. It was possible to go on dry land after 
1750, when the famous Peel merchant, Sir George Moore, 
made an embankment across the channel to shelter the 
harbour. This barrier was widened in 1880, when the new 
West Quay was built. 


In 1648 a Royalist soldier of fortune, Sir Arthur Aston, 
was commissioned to erect a small fort on Peel Hill which 
would command the crossing to the islet ; but no trace of 
this military work can now be seen. 
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The Sun-dial. 


On the wall, at the right of the Castle entrance steps, 
is a recent modification of the oldest and most primitive 
sun-dial in the Isle of Man. It was a patch of whitewash 
eight feet high and two feet in breadth, with a vertical 
black stripe, three inches wide, in the middle. At noon 
the shadow of the wall on the south-west side fell on this, 
On could be seen across the harbour, and far up the East 

uay. 


In 1928 the whitewash which in the course of centuries 
had grown several inches thick, was scraped off — not with- 
out protest from antiquarians — and a concrete slab with a 
central groove put into its place. This is now painted cream, 
with a vertical black line. 


Here, near the gate, the poor and needy assembled 
every day to share in the garrison’s left-over food, which 
was set out in alms-tubs. No one seeking a dole was 
allowed to bring a pouch or bag, thus limiting the amount 
which each could take away. 


The Gatehouse. 


The Gatehouse — the castle of the Montacutes and Le 
Scroop — a three-storied building, with its adjacent curtain 
walls, contains the oldest part of the military structures of 
the islet, and was built of red sandstone ferried from Creg 
Malin on the other side of the bay. The several stages in 
its erection were carried out between 1300 and 1400. 


In buff sandstone mouldings above the inner arch over 
the entrance steps are five much weathered carvings of 
heads. One of them has a head-dress of the late fourteenth 
century and is a unique survival in the Castle buildings, 
which are now bare of sculptured figures of men or animals. 


Near the ancient entrance door, and on the right, is 
the Guardroom, the scene of the famous story of the 
Moddey Dhoo, “ Black Dog,” an apparition in the shape of 
a large black spaniel with shaggy hair, which haunted the 
chambers of the Castle, and particularly the Guardroom. 


It was in the habit of coming there after sunset, and 
lying in front of the glowing turf fire. It always left at 
sunrise, and the soldiers, frightened at first and careful not 
to interfere with it grew accustomed to its appearance after 
the lighting of the candles. But they believed it was an evil 
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spirit waiting for an opportunity to hurt and they guarded 
their tongues from swearing and profane discourse in its 
presence. 


Each night a soldier of the guard took his turn in 
carrying the Gate keys to the Captain’s house north of the 
Cathedral and used the passage near which the Dog had 
its retreat. There being safety in numbers the key-bearer 
was always accompanied by a comrade. 


One night, about the year 1660, a soldier whom drink 
had made reckless insisted on taking the keys. He talked 
very intemperately, saying that there was nothing he desired 
more than that the Moddey Dhoo should follow him ; when 
he would find out if it was a dog or devil. Some time after 
his departure the men were alarmed by a great noise, and 
when the sobered boaster returned they enquired the mean- 
ing of it. 


But neither by voice or signs was he able to tell what 
had befallen him. In three days he was dead and, says the 
narrator, “By the distortion of his limbs and features it 
might be guessed that he died in agonies more than is 
common to a natural death.” 


The Moddey Dhoo was never seen again, and the 
passage he had frequented was sealed up. 


St. German’s Cathedral: The Chancel 


From the Gate the ground rises to where, on the 
right, stands the Cathedral, a small but finely proportioned 
cruciform church, built on or near the site of the previous 
church of St. German. It is one hundred and fourteen feet 
long and sixty eight feet broad at the crossing. Its east 
end forms part of the Castle wall. 


The new Cathedral was founded by Simon of Argyll 
who had been Abbot of Iona, and as already stated 
became Bishop of Sodor in 1226. He built the Chancel, a 
beautiful Transition building with plain walling of slate 
rubble and occasional buff sandstones. The east wall has 
been rebuilt. The lancet windows—three at the east 
end, five in the north, and five in the south walls — are 
reminiscent of Grey Abbey in County Down, whose 
patroness was Affreca, sister of the Manx King Olaf II. 
She is thought to have inspired the building of St. 
German’s, and some of its light brown stone is said to 
have come from an Ulster quarry. 
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In the south-east corner is a piscina — once used for 
the washing of the sacramental vessels. All the pre- 
Reformation plate has vanished, but two silver pieces of 
a later date are still in existence: a rare and valuable tall 
chalice or cup of the Commonwealth period, dated 1650 ; 
and a plain paten cover of 1665, both presented by Bishop 
Bridgeman (1671-1682). 


In 1692 Samsbury Radcliffe, Captain of Kirk Patrick, 
recalled that there had once been eight seats in the 
Chancel, “with high engraven posts, and on each seat a 
small cover or canopie, carved. They were of oak and 
wainscoted at the back’. There had been, too, a rood- 
loft for organ over the Chancel entrance, with a carving 
of the Stanley crest of the “ Eagle and Child ”’. 


The north wall has an arched recess containing the 
tomb of Bishop Simon, whose embalmed body, with the 
remains of what is supposed to have been his pet dog, 
was discovered in 1871, and re-interred. 


Among the other Bishops buried in the Cathedral 
precincts was Mark of Galloway in the year 1302, a 
prelate of great ability who took an active part in 
Scottish affairs, and in the strengthening of discipline 
in the Manx Church. A Synod over which he presided 
at Kirk Braddan in 1291 enacted a canon by which 
frivolous young clerics guilty of wearing the fashionable 
cloaks of the time, instead of the sober garb of their 
calling, were to surrender their gay clothes for sale in 
aid of the building fund of St. German’s. 


Bishop John Phillips, notable for his translation of the 
Prayer Book into Manx, was buried here in 1633; and the 
high reputation for piety which he left behind him induced 
Bishop Parre to ask for burial in the same grave in 1644. 
The tomb of Samuel Rutter, the last Bishop to find a rest- 
ing place in the Cathedral, stands in the centre of the 
transept. The Bishop who was chaplain and trusted 
adviser of the Great Earl and his family, was, among other 
virtues lively and amiable in disposition, wrote graceful 
verse, including the best drinking song in the Manx 
language, and composed his own epitaph in Latin: 


In hac domo quam a vermiculis 
Mutuo accepi confratribus meis 
Spe Resurrectionis ad vitam 
Jaceo Sam: Permissione Divina 
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Interior of St. German’s Cathedral, showing the Chancel 
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Episcopus hujus Insulae 

Siste lector: Vide ac ride 

Palatium Episcopi 

Obiit XXX die mensis Maii Anno 1662. 


“In this house, shared with the little worms, my 
brothers, I, Samuel, by Divine permission, Bishop of this 
Island, lie in hope of a resurrection unto life. Stop, reader, 
look and smile at the palace of a bishop. Died May 30th, 
1662.” 


The Crypt. 


A narrow passage in the thickened south wall of 
the Chancel leads down by eighteen steps to the Crypt, 
formerly the Bishop’s prison. It was enlarged at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century by raising the 
Chancel floor. 


It is thirty-four feet long by sixteen feet broad, and 
barrel-roofed, with thirteen pointed ribs springing from 
short pilasters on either side. It is lit by a loophole five 
feet high and six inches wide. A doorway on the north 
side opens upon steps leading up to the prison yard. 
Another doorway, now grated, was revealed in 1871. At 
the top of the uneven sloping floor water oozes out of 
the rock, and adds to the discomforts of the cold and 
dismal vault. 


From the time of Bishop Richard in the thirteenth 
century the Manx Bishops were granted the privilege of 
gallows and prison. There is no record of their employ- 
ment of the gibbet, but the Bishop’s Dungeon, as the 
Crypt was called, was in constant use for centuries for 
the punishment and reformation of offenders against the 
moral code, and for witchcraft, sabbath-breaking, non- 
attendance at church, etc. 


Prisoners were not often given more than seven days’ 
confinement ; for the Church courts usually inclined to 
mercy, and a petition to the judges expressing contrition 
and a willingness to perform penance at the parish 
church, was likely to obtain a reduction of sentence. 


In spite of such a mitigation one night spent in the 
chilly Crypt under the graves of the dead was a frightful 
experience, and made the sufferer resolve, in the words of 
a Kirk Michael petitioner in 1742, “‘ Never to be guilty of 
the like trespass again, and to admonish others to beware 
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thereof; and his reflections thereon, together with his Dark- 
some prison, puts him in a serious thought of his Darker 
crime ”’, 


Among the most memorable of the many men and 
women who, through the centuries, experienced the bitter- 
ness and anguish of a stay in the Dungeon, were the 
Quakers who engaged the attention of the Island 
authorities from 1656 to 1685. Their refusal to conform 
to the rites of the Established Church and to pay its dues 
immediately brought upon them the censures of the 
Ecclesiastical courts. The chief among them, Willam 
Callow, Ballafayle, who was imprisoned—not for the 
first time —in 1662, was committed with a companion 
to the Crypt, where they were kept sixteen days without 
fire or candle with straw for their beds and a stone for a 
pillow. 


In 1663 Isaac Barrow entered upon his double duties 
of Governor and Bishop, and, finding that the Quakers’ 
obstinate refusal to conform could not be overcome by 
severity, appealed to them in a conciliatory letter in which, 
nevertheless, he accused them with some justice of self- 
righteousness. ‘‘Hear what I say,” he ended ominously, 
“and the Lord give you understanding.” 


The schismatics were not won over by his advice and 
admonitions ; and for the next two decades they were 
harried, men and women, with fines, the stocks, the 
Dungeon and banishment. They did not, however, suffer 
as severely as their co-religionists in England, and after 
1685, when three Callows were imprisoned for non-payment 
of tithes, the diminishing Quaker community was left in 
peace. 


In the eighteenth century, with the growth of public 
feeling against Church discipline, committals to Peel became 
fewer and prisoners who aroused the compassion of the 
garrison were confined in another part of the Castle. The 
Crypt was last used as a prison in 1780. 


Tower and Transepts. 


The square central Tower of the Cathedral is sixty- 
eight feet high, with a staircase bell turret rising fifteen 
feet above it, and battlemented like the transepts. Tower 
and transepts were heavily damaged in the invasions of 
the fourteenth century, the upper part of the Tower and 
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the North Transept, and the whole of the South Transept 
being re-built by Sir William Le Scroop. 


The eastern arch of the Tower is Early English, the 
north, south and west arches in the Decorated style. The 
South Transept has a western door and a niche for holy 
water. On the wall nearly opposite the entrance is a stone 
bracket for an image. 


In 1906 a runic stone was taken from the east wall of 
the North Transept, where it was embedded. On the 
exposed edge are the remains of an inscription the trans- 
lation of which is, 


“TAB erected] this cross to the memory of Asrith 
his wife, daughter of Odd.” 


Both faces of the stone have been peeled away by the weight 
of the wall, and have lost all of the original decoration. 


The Nave. 


The north side of the Nave has no traces of an aisle. 
It has a small walled-up door, and was built when the Crypt 
was altered about 1300. Half a century later the Nave arcade 
was erected of red sandstone with circular pillars. In both 
the north and south walls there are projecting blocks of 
unworked stone — probably brackets to support the roof 
timbers. Until the last part of the nineteenth century the 
arches of the arcade were blocked up with rough masonry 
in which were inserted fourteenth century windows. 


There is a vague tradition of a Lepers’ Squint in the 
west end. 


Bishop and Governor. 


The Cathedral became dilapidated in the seventeenth 
century and, in 1686, the Lord of the Isle, Earl William, 
urged its demolition and the building of a new church in 
Peeltown with the stones. Fortunately he failed to get his 
way, and between 1692 and 1697 the Cathedral was re- 
roofed. 


In Bishop Wilson’s time when the Insular Church and 
State were at variance, the Bishop was prevented by the 
Constable of the Castle from carrying out repairs in St. 
German’s and, in 1730, the Governor of the Isle took away 
portions of the roof to Castle Rushen. “Let him beware of 
what will follow,” wrote the Bishop, “I pray God awake 
him ere it be too late!” 
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Shortly afterwards he noted, “Governor Horton re- 
moved the roof of my Cathedral at Peel to Castletown, to 
be placed on his stables. How this will end I know not.” 


He recorded the sequel with a suspicion of satisfaction, 
detecting a Divine retribution on those taking part in the 
sacrilege. ‘“‘I have seen how it ended,” he wrote, “ for the 
wherry which bore away the timber was lost on her next 
voyage. The Governor’s son nearly lost his sight in the 
small-pox.”’ 


The roof of the Chancel was made good for the 
installation of Bishop Hildesley in 1755* and is shown in 
place in a drawing made forty years later ; but it was then 
in a greatly decayed state, and the remaining oak timbers 
were blown down in a gale in 1824. 


In 1870 Bishop Rowley Hill made an effort to have the 
ruins restored, but the task was too great, and the money 
subscribed was used for the modern church of St. Peter’s in 
Peel. 


On the question of restoration expert opinion has been 
that, in addition to other objections, the walls are unlikely 
to be as strong as when constructed and might collapse ; 
and that their taking down and rebuilding for the roof would 
mean the destruction of the old building. 


When the parochial system was introduced in the 
twelfth century the river Neb formed the boundary between 
the parishes of Kirks Patrick and German, the division being 
continued across the islet, and the Cathedral became the 
parish church of Kirk German. The inhabitants of the 
parish claimed rights of interment in the Cathedral which 
were occasionally asserted in the nineteenth century. 


Hidden below the surface of the uneven ground between 
the Cathedral and the Flagstaff Mound there is a graveyard 
of unknown antiquity, containing burials of the early Middle 
Ages. 


Houses of Lord and Bishop. 
From the time of the episcopate of Simon in the 
thirteenth century the Bishops were established at Bishops- 


* The Universal Magazine, 1785, reported the last installation in the 
Cathedral—that of Claudius Crigan (1783-1811) on May 16th, 1784. 
—Mannin, p. 323 
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court, and, during the Stanley rule, their use of buildings 
north of the Cathedral appears to have been limited to the 
time of installation. Here were the Houses of Lord, Bishop 
and Constable, though they are not now distinguishable, 
and the visible remains overlie the foundations of earlier 
structures. 


Here, no doubt, the Great Earl’s family had their 
summer residence during their stay in Man from 1644 to 
1651. The largest building, the so-called ‘‘ Banqueting 
Hall”, is of the sixteenth century and nearby is a well 
— one of the several sources of good water on the islet. 


An inventory of Peel Castle made after its capture by 
the Parliamentary forces in 1651, reveals the splendour of 
the domestic furnishings brought by the Lord to Man. They 
included many articles in silver, including an elaborate 
hanging candlestick ; numerous fine leather hangings for 
the walls, with eight pieces of tapestry telling the story of 
Samson ; and a rich red velvet bed, laced with gold and silver 
lace. Among the fittings of the Lord’s Chair of State were 
a large canopy made of an orange-coloured cloth of tissue 
of gold, a crimson velvet canopy, and fourteen covers for 
the Chair, footstool and other stools, laced with rich plate 
lace and fringed with large silver fringe. A gilt tea-cup 
heralded the very early appearance of tea in the Island. 


The Duke of Atholl. 


When the fourth Duke of Atholl was made Governor 
of the Isle of Man in 1793 he cherished the hope that he 
would regain some part of the Lordship of Man sold by his 
father and that the British Government would make his 
appointment permanent and hereditary. He looked around 
for a residence matching his quality, and after visiting St. 
Patrick’s Isle and viewing what was left of the Lord’s apart- 
ments wrote regretfully, ‘‘ The Castle of Peel, the only place 
in the Island that I could with any satisfaction reside at, is 
a heap of ruins.” 


But the Castle’s traditions appealed to his feudal 
instincts, he was captivated by the beauty of its setting, 
and the following year he wrote again, “I will certainly 
establish my seat there!’ He found, however, that the 
cost of renovation would be enormous, his hope of a 
hereditary Governorship faded, and he contented himself 
with building a fine mansion, Castle Mona, on Douglas Bay. 
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The Curtain Wall. 


North of the Lord’s apartments is the nineteenth 
century battery with its emplacements for two guns. It is 
situated on the remarkable slate (clay schist) curtain wall 
built by Sir Thomas Stanley, First Earl of Derby, and Lord 
of Man from 1459 to 1504. This starts north of the 
Cathedral and occupies more than four-fifths of the Castle 
circuit ending near the Causeway. 


Beyond the battery is the sallyport which gave access 
to the Round Fort. On the left side of the sallyport passage, 
which is cut through the lower part of the north-east tower 
on the curtain, steps lead down to a well-chamber in the 
rock, from which the garrison obtained some of its water. 
Here in 1844, when the well was being cleaned, the inscribed 
brass plate from Bishop Rutter’s tomb was found, after 
being lost for a hundred years. 


A short distance along the wall which now turns west is 
the rectangular Warwick Tower — by some writers wrongly 
called the ‘‘Moar’s Tower”, which is a part of Castle 
Rushen. It has been two-storied with an outside stairway 
to the upper floor, and its masonry is of the same period 
as that of the curtain wall into which it is built. 


The Tower has been named after Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick, said to have been imprisoned in it from 1397 to 
1399. But it is not known where he lived in the Isle of 
Man; and in any case, the present Tower is a structure 
of the late fifteenth century. 


There is similar doubt regarding another State prisoner 
stated to have been held at Peel : Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 
of Gloucester. In 1441 she was accused of witchcraft 
directed against King Henry VI, and for five years was in 
confinement in various parts of England. In 1446 she was 
committed by the King’s warrant to the care of Sir Thomas 
Stanley in the Isle of Man. A year later she was commanded 
to be brought to London. There is no evidence to show that 
she was kept captive in the Island or that she died there. 


Fenella’s Tower. 


Fifty yards along the curtain wall is the Fenella Tower, 
of the same period as the Warwick Tower and, like it, built 
with two floors and an outside stair. It has a sallyport of 
the Civil War period with a walled and loop-holed passage 
way. 
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The structure gets its name from Fenella, a character 
in Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak”. The novelist chose the 
seventeenth century as background to his story, and fixed 
upon the Tower as the scene of one of the most dramatic 
episodes in the book. 


Fenella, a beautiful girl spy in the household of the 
Countess of Derby, and feigning to be deaf and dumb, is in 
love with Julian Peveril, an officer in the Countess’s service. 
When he leaves the Castle on a secret mission to England 
she conducts him to this spot and along the loop-holed 
passage to the sea. As he pushes off in the boat awaiting 
him, Fenella leaps in beside him. 


“Fenella” is a variation of the Celtic “ Fingola” — 
“White shoulder’? —the name of the wife of the Manx 
King Godred III, and has now provided a designation for 
the little strand on the west of the causeway: the Fenella 
Beach. 


The Flagstaff Mound. 


The Fenella Tower overlooks the flat stretch of green 
known as the Tilting Ground, and to the east of it in the 
centre of the Castle enclosure, is the Flagstaff Mound. This 
grass-covered hillock has failed to reveal anything of 
historical interest ; and excavations in 1929 and 1947 have 
shown, disappointingly, that it is not older than the Stanley 
occupation. The base is clay-sand over which are layers of 
mixed earth and debris, and the remains of turf (peat) stored 
there long ago for the Castle fires. 


The ditch-like depressions are garrison pathways cut 
through the flanks of the Mound. 


The bank of earth which lies against the inner side of 
the grey Stanley curtain for the greater part of its length, 
was examined by Dr. Bersu in 1947 and proved to be co- 
eval with the fifteenth-century wall. 


The extreme western corner of the curtain wall was 
occupied by the forge, storehouses and other offices of the 
Lord and garrison ; but little is now left of the buildings to 
show their original purpose. 


The Round Tower: St. Patrick’s Church. 


On the highest point of the islet is the tenth century 
Round Tower, the finest monument in stone of the early 
Christian Church in Man. 
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It is about fifty feet high and forty-five feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and is built almost entirely of Creg 
Malin sandstone with very hard shell mortar. An early 
drawing shows it with a conical roof, and the corbels and 
parapet at the top were additions to the original building. Its 
wooden floors were in existence until the nineteenth century. 


It is usually classed with the Irish Round Towers, called 
into existence by Viking attacks upon Church communities 
during the eighth and later centuries. Though it differs from 
the type in its cylindrical shape and shorter height it agrees 
in such essentials as its look-out openings at the four points 
of the compass, its entrance door raised seven feet from the 
gound, and its position in relation to the church it was built 
to serve. 


This was St. Patrick’s, whose west door was opposite 
and close to the Tower entrance, so that when a strange 
ship was sighted by the watchman and an attack feared, 
the clergy could quickly carry the Church treasures — 
relics, sacred vessels, vestments, books, etc. —/éinto the 
Tower. There, with the ladder drawn up and the door 
barred they were secure from raiders. 


The Church of St. Patrick, fifty-seven feet long and 
eighteen wide, appears originally to have had proportions 
similar to those of the other early Manx parish churches ; 
that is, three to one. It was the parish church of St. Patrick 
of the Peel — so called to distinguish it from St. Patrick of 
Jurby — until a new church was built on the mainland in 
1714. 


The oldest parts of the building are contemporary with 
the Round Tower, but there has been much reconstruction. 
The east end is of a later date than the rest and has been 
altered several times. The east window, two-light and 
arched, was made into a doorway in the eighteenth century, 
and all trace of the altar lost. The window was restored 
in 1929. 


In the north and south walls are several sandstone 
string courses of herring-bone work, a method which was 
employed by masons in the eleventh century and, according 
to the late Canon Quine, a device to prevent side-slip in the 
courses. The west gable had a belfry for two bells and was 
blown down in the nineteenth century. 


At the south-east end of the Tilting Ground are the 
remains of a building called a “Chapel of Ease to Kirk 
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Patrick”. It is about twenty-two feet by twelve, with walls 
originally nine feet high and built of slate. There is no 
trace of an altar, but the fragment of a cross slab eighteen 
inches by fourteen, and two inches thick, now in the Castle 
Museum, is said to have been found there and may have 
been an altar stone. One side of the stone has not been 
worked ; the other is filled by a cross in relief on which are 
five small incised crosses, symbolising the five wounds of 
Christ. 


Twenty yards north of the Round Tower are the 
remains of another building, doubtfully named “ Chapel of 
Ease to Kirk German’”’. It is twenty-nine feet by fourteen, 
and built of the local undressed stone. The interior had 
been used for burials. 


The Armoury. 


The Armoury is a sixteenth century building whose 
nearness to the Round Tower has suggested that it occupies 
the site of an ecclesiastical structure, the residence of a 
body of clergy before the time of Bishop Simon and his 
new Cathedral Church, but there is no proof of this. 


When the Crown assumed the Lordship in 1765 and 
the Castle was abandoned, the contents of the Armoury 
with the rusty accumulation for centuries of out-dated 
weapons —matchlock and the like— were scattered. 
Some of the early primitive Tudor cannon, made of iron 
bars welded with hoops of the same metal, made their 
appearance as bollards on the Quay, and were later 
rescued by War Office representatives who carried them 
off to England. 


The Barracks, between the Armoury and the Gatehouse 
were built in the seventeenth century. 


The Castle Path. 


The Cassan Cashtal or Castle Footpath provides a 
delightful walk around the islet close under the walls, and 
presents a new aspect of the fortress. 


It may be entered by the Causeway steps, or at the 
base of the Breakwater. In the latter case the visitor 
approaches the path by way of the Round Fort, and passing 
through a doorway, once a gunport, and across the Sally- 
port walled way, comes to the rocks and the open sea. 
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Up the slope towards the Warwick Tower are the 
grassy mounds, ninety feet in length, known as the Giant’s 
Grave, to which various legends have been attached. 
Excavators in 1929 found nothing of interest in it, and 
came to the conclusion that it had been a bank of earth 
thrown up by the workmen when the Curtain wall was 
built in the late fifteenth century. Between the path and 
the sea is the quarry which provided the big slabs of slate 
used in its construction. 


Viewed from the footpath the Curtain is imposing in 
its appearance of massive strength. It has been suggested 
that the Stanley Lord who created it was chiefly actuated 
by motives of prestige and feudal pride in making a wall 
which, impressive enough to look at, would be unable to 
withstand a bombardment by the cannon then coming into 
use. 


But the enemies whom the Manx had most to fear were 
hungry marauders from the north, like Donald McConnell 
of the Isles who in 1545 was reported to be at Carrick- 
fergus with 4,000 men and 180 galleys, ready to swoop 
down on Man. Eventually he was diverted to the north 
again by the Scottish Earl of Lennox who, anxious for the 
goodwill of the English King, bribed Donald with a month’s 
supply of provisions for his followers. The raider’s ill- 
equipped fleet would, however, have found the Castle walls 
impregnable. 


Beyond the Warwick Tower Fenella’s is reached with 
its guarded passage to the rocks. Below the abrupt ending 
of the walls there is a narrow gullet of the sea, ending in 
a cave which fills at high tide. Here the boat waited for 
Peveril, and so perilous is the descent from the passage to 
the water that only a heroine of fiction like Fenella could 
be expected to attempt it. 


Beyond her Tower the path is open to the westerly 
winds and, in a winter gale, often impassable. A fine view 
of the coast is obtained from the westernmost point of the 
wall which now turns east to the Causeway and the Fenella 
shore. 
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Rulers of the Isle of Man 


Norwegian Suzerainty* 


GODRED I (Crovan) 1079-95 
LAGMAN _ 1095-?6 
DONALD, Son of TEIGE 1096-?8 
MAGNUS, King of Norway 1098-1103 
OLAF I 1103-53 
GODRED II 1152-8 and 1164-87 
SUMERLED, Lord of Argyll 1058-64 (Usurper) 
REGINALD 1164 (Usurper) 
REGINALD I 1187-1226 
OLAF II 1226-37 
HAROLD I_ 1237-48 
REGINALD II 6 May-30 May 1249 
HAROLD II 1249-50 or 52 
MAGNUS — 1252-65 
His son GODRED was proclaimed King by the 
Manx rebelling against the Scots, 1275, but 
rebellion unsuccessful. 
*Frequently in abeyance. 


Scottish Rule 


ALEXANDER III, King of Scots 1266 or 67-? 86 
MARGARET, Queen of Scots (the Maid of Norway) 
? 1286-2 89 or 90 


English Suzerainty 


RICHARD DE BURGH, Earl of Ulster 1290 

JOHN BALLIOL, King of Scots 1293-6 

ANTHONY BEK, Bishop of Durham April 1298-1310 

HENRY DE BEAUMONT 1310 

PETER GAVESTON 1311 

HENRY DE BEAUMONT, restored and again 
deprived 1312 


Scottish Suzerainty 
THOMAS RANDOLF, Earl of Moray Dec. 1313-? 
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English Suzerainty 


WILLIAM MONTAGUE, Ist Earl of Salisbury 
1333-44 

WILLIAM MONTAGUE, 2nd Earl of Salisbury 
1344-93 

WILLIAM LE SCROOP, Earl of Wiltshire 1393-9 

HENRY PERCY, Ist Earl of Northumberland 
1399-1405 

SIR JOHN STANLEY I 1405-14 

SIR JOHN STANLEY II 1414-37 

THOMAS I, LORD STANLEY = 1437-59 

THOMAS II, Ist Earl of Derby 1459-1504 

THOMAS III, 2nd Earl of Derby 1504-21 

EDWARD, 3rd Earl of Derby 1521-72 

HENRY, 4th Earl of Derby 1572-93 

FERDINANDO, 5th Earl of Derby 1593-4 

WILLIAM I, 6th Earl of Derby 1610-42 
JAMES I, 7th Earl of Derby 1642-51 
THOMAS, LORD FAIRFAX = 1652-60 

CHARLES STANLEY, 8th Earl of Derby 1660-72 

WILLIAM I, 9th Earl of Derby 1672-1702 

JAMES II, 10th Earl of Derby 1702-36 

JAMES III, 2nd Duke of Atholl 1736-64 

JOHN, 3rd Duke of Atholl 1764-5* 

* The Revesting Act became law on 10th May, 1765, 
and by proclamation under the great seal of 
England dated 21st June the Island was taken 
possession of by the English Crown. 
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